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A SOLDIER’S FRIEND. 

THE modern soldier, whether in sickness or health, 
is very differently cared for now from what he 
was formerly, A veteran non-commissioned officer 
who had seen some half-century service, was 
descanting to us not long ago in Netley Hospital 
on the contrast between a soldier’s life nowadays 
and what it had been in the early part of his 
career ; and the existence of the very building in 
which he lay is one evidence of the improved 
accommodation provided for him now. Standing 
on the banks of the Southampton Water, this 
splendid hospital is almost the first building on 
his native shore to greet the eyes of the returning 
invalid. The troop-ships coming into Southampton 
from India and elsewhere stop to land their sick 
at Netley; and on so vast a scale is the institution, 
that it is no uncommon thing for five or six 
hundred patients to be received into it on the 
same day without occasioning any unusual com- 
motion. Beautiful grounds sloping down to the 
very water’s edge; long covered galleries for 
patients who are unable to go out of doors to 
exercise in; spacious airy wards, and all the most 
recent improvements in hospital management, the 
whole under the control of an able and experienced 
medical staff, here offer to the invalid soldier every 
chance which skill and care can give him, of re- 
ecruiting the health which may have been under- 
mined by service in unhealthy climates, or by 
other causes. 

Happily, the proportion of invalid soldiers 
to those who are sound is but small, and the 
amusement and instruction of these latter have 
been consulted by the introduction of Recreation 
Rooms in every barrack, which are well sup- 
plied with books, papers, periodicals, &c. This 
is a great advantage; but soldiers like some- 
times to go out of barracks; they like to meet 
with other society than the men of their own 
regiments; above all, they like to escape some- 
times from the eye of authority. Hitherto, the 
only resort for them in such cases has been the 
public-houses ; and just as a man with every accom- 


modation in his own house likes to go to his club 
sometimes, so it is only natural that a soldier 
should like to mix with his friends in places where 
he feels that he is free from the supervision of 
his officers. To provide such a resort for him, 
where he might find recreation and congenial 
society without the temptations of the public- 
house, has been the object of those who have 
tried the experiment of Soldiers’ Institutes, The 
first of these institutions was established at Alder- 
shot some ten years ago, and has since been 
succeeded by two or three others in different 
garrison towns of England. The one which was 
opened towards the close of last year in the town 
where, perhaps, of all others it was most needed, 
Portsmouth, is in some respects the most complete 
Institute, and it is of this that we propose giving 
a brief description. It derives a melancholy in- 
terest from the fact of its having been formally 
opened last September by that fine specimen of a 
Christian soldier, Sir Hope Grant, whose loss 
the army has so recently had to deplore, and who 
took the deepest interest in this, as in every other 
undertaking which has for its object the moral 
or social improvement of the soldier. 

The Portsmouth Soldiers’ Institute owes its foun- 
dation to the energy and perseverance of a woman. 
When the social history of the present age is 
written, one of the most beautiful pages will 
be that on which are recorded the deeds of women- 
workers, and among this noble and devoted band 
the name of Sarah Robinson, the ‘ Soldier’s Friend,’ 
will deserve an honoured place. From her earliest 
years Miss Robinson seems to have been inspired 
by a passion for soldiers and military exploits ; 
but hers was not the enthusiasm which prompts 
young ladies to devote themselves to the study of 
the Army List, or to seeking a ball-room acquaint- 
ance with officers. Her ambition was to be the 
means of doing some good, morally as well as 
materially, to the soldier ; and to this work she 
has given all her time and influence, at the sacri- 
fice of all a woman’s prejudices, That there is a 
large field for such work in the army, and that it is 
especially and pre-eminently woman’s work, has 
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been repeatedly asserted by many of the ablest and 
most experienced of our military authorities. In 
spite of chaplains and lay helpers, in spite of a 

number of earnest-minded officers—the salt 
of the army—there is a want in the soldier's life, 
unmarried as he is for the most part, and cut off 
from home and family ties, which can only be 
filled up by the influence of awoman. To this 
work Miss Robinson has devoted her whole time 
and means for the last twelve years ; and we regret 
that want of space prevents us from following that 
lady to the different garrison towns, in each of 
which she was the means of doing an incalculable 
amount of good, and where she earned the bless- 
ings of those whom it is the object of her life to 
benefit. 

Some of our readers will probably recollect the 
experiment tried by Miss Robinson two or three 
years ago, when, under the sanction of the War 
Office and the commander-in-chief, she accompanied 
the army during the autumn manceuvres on Dart- 
moor and at Cannock Chase, taking the management 
of a refreshment hut and a recreation tent, the one 
to supply the troops with coffee, tea, eatables ; the 
other, with provisions for letter-writing, news- 
papers, periodicals, books, and games. In order to 
a this undertaking, Miss Robinson was 
obliged to follow the troops, in a van, in which she 
made her dwelling in gipsy fashion during the whole 
period of the manceuvres, The fatigue and anxiety 
attending the business were very t, but Miss 
Robinson had the satisfaction of finding that 
her experiment proved a complete success, and was 
the means of contributing immensely to the com- 
fort and well-being of the troo t was stated, 
on the concurrent testimony of those who were 
qualified to form an opinion, that there never had 
been so little drunkenness and crime in the camp as 
in that year ; and the generals in command, and the 
commanding officers of regiments, expressed their 
gratitude to Miss Robinson. As to the men, there, 
as well as in other places, they were devoted to 
her; and to shew the genuine friendliness of feeling 
with which she inspired them, we may quote the 
words of one of themselves: ‘ We call Miss Robin- 
son the Soldier’s Friend because she isn’t like some 
people who try to do us good. She doesn’t sit at 
the top of the stairs, and tell us what we ought to 
do; but she comes down, and takes us by the hand, 
and looks us in the face, and leads us in the right 


way.” 

it was, we believe, the successful results of this 
campaign on Dartmoor which determined Miss 
Robinson to start a soldier’s institute at Ports- 
mouth. We have stated that there could scarcely 
be more need for such an institution in any place 
than in Portsmouth ; and in support of this asser- 
tion, we may remind our readers that Portsmouth 
is not only our chief military garrison, but is also a 
large naval station. It is here that most of Her 
Majesty’s ships are paid off before being again put 
in commission ; and it is here that the troops 
oe ray | to England from India and other foreign 
stations disembark, and are generally quartered for 
some months before being sent elsewhere. During 
their foreign service, many of the regiments have 
accumulated money in the regimental savings- 
bank, which amounts in the aggregate to a con- 
siderable sum on their arrival in England. The 
sailors and marines too, on coming ashore after 
being paid off, are in possession of sums varying 


from ten to fifty pounds apiece, which, with char- 
acteristic recklessness, they are impatient to be rid 
of. This is well known to the land-sharks who are 
waiting for their prey. Even before they can land 
the ships are boarded by touts and agents from 
the low lodging-houses and disreputable haunts in 
the town, whose object is by one means and another 
to become possessed of the earnings of the men. 

In Portsmouth, with a population of something 
over one hundred thousand, there are upwards of 
one thousand public-houses, gin-shops, &c., but 
(until the establishment of the Soldiers’ Institute) 
not one single Home, Institute, or respectable 
resort for recreation or improvement. In such a 
state of things, the demoralisation of the soldiers 
quartered there follows almost as a matter of neces- 
sity. It is stated that not long ago a single 
regiment on its return from Indie squandered 
six thousand pounds from the —— within 
two or three months, and lost five hundred good- 
conduct badges.* It is difficult indeed to over- 
estimate the temptations to which a soldier is 
exposed, With some spare cash, which he is quite 
willing to spend ; with the natural inclination for 
enjoyment on his return home, after foreign ser- 
vice ; surrounded by plenty of bad companions, 
who are eager to lead him astray ; with no place of 
resort except the public-house, and with plenty of 
idle time on his hands—for under ordinary circum- 
stances an infantry soldier’s duties are over for 
the day by four o’clock, and from that till nine 
at night he is free to amuse himself as he pleases 
out of barracks—it is difficult, even for the best 
disposed, to avoid falling into bad habits. It was 
the consideration of this which induced Miss Robin- 
son to direct her energies to the formation of the 
Soldiers’ Institute at Portsmouth. The military 
authorities had been so favourably impressed by 
Miss Robinson’s work during the autumn maneu- 
vres, that upon application, the War Office—not 
usually a very impressionable department—prom- 
ised a government grant of land for the erection 
of a suitable building. Subsequently, the usual 
religious bickering arose, and the government, 
yielding to strong pressure on behalf of Roman 
Catholics, revoked the grant, except on condition 
that the Bible should be entirely excluded from 
the Institute. This condition, Miss Robinson, as 
a Protestant, was of course unable to accept, 
though it was never intended to force the Bible 
upon any one, but to have one room in the build- 
ing specially reserved for a Bible class, which 
the soldiers might attend or not at their discre- 
tion, the other advantages of the Institute being 
equally open to all. How little of a grievance 
this could really be to any one, may be judged 
from the fact, that the Roman Catholic soldiers at 
Woolwich have voluntarily subscribed among them- 
selves, and forwarded to Miss Robinson, a sum of 
ten pounds on behalf of the Institute—an instance 
of real Christian toleration and liberality which it 
is gratifying to have to record in these days of 
bitter party-strife and sectarianism, 


* This statement does not the least surprise us. We 
were told as a fact, by a commanding-officer, that the 
men in his regiment, on arriving in Edinburgh from 
foreign service, spent the sum of five thousand pounds— 
all they had in the savings-bank ; the expenditure being 
in public-houses and disreputable haunts in the recesses 
of the Old Town. Yet, although the fact was made 
known at the time, no steps have been taken, so far as 


we are aware, to avert its recurrence.—ED 
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The recognition of this prejudice by the govern- 
ment is the more sen when we remember that the 
Commission on Army Education felt so strongly the 
necessity of religious instruction for the men, that 
they recommended the providing of rooms for the 

purpose of Bible-classes, &c. in every barrack; and 
ord Lawrence, when in India, took especial care 
that such rooms were everywhere available for sol- 
diers and their instructors. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, by the loss of this gift, Miss Robinson set 
herself to collect funds for the purchase of suitable 

remises, and very shortly the well-known old 
‘ountain Hotel, in the High Street, Portsmouth, 
was secured, and after undergoing the necessary 
alterations, the Soldiers’ Institute wag formally 
opened on the 10th of September in last year. 
Here Miss Robinson has taken up her abode, and 
personally superintends the management of the 
whole institution, which affords ample scope for 
all her energy and power of organisation. The 
institution, which is intended to be a club for the 
military, is designed for amusement and society, 
and—for those who will—for instruction. Though 
it is wholly undenominational in character, and 
though it is not intended to force religion on 
anybody, means are provided for those who choose 
to avail themselves of them, of religious instruction 
and opportunities for private prayer. The building 
is well suited to the purpose for which it has been 
adapted. Immediately opposite the entrance is a 
large bar, which is applied to the same use as it 
was during the existence of the hotel. Those who 
desire light refreshment, or who have not time to sit 
down in the coffee-room, find tea and coffee ready 
there at all times. The coffee-room is the apart- 
ment chiefly used for social intercourse and refresh- 
ment, Here soldiers meet and make appointments 


bring their wives and sweethearts with them. It 
is a long room about forty feet by twenty, filled 
with small tables for refreshments ; and is supplied 
in addition to newspapers with draughts, chess, 
and dominoes. It looks into the main street of 
Portsmouth, which gives it a cheerful and pleas- 
ant appearance. Ascending to the next floor, we 
come to the reading-room, a large handsome apart- 
ment, of the same dimensions as the coffee-room 
below, panelled with varnished oak, and lighted at 
night by two “9 gas chandeliers. Both as to 
the comfort of its fittings, and the admirable supply 
of papers and periodicals of all sorts with which it 
is stocked, this reading-room is one which an 
club might be proud to possess, and together wit 
a well-supplied lending library, furnishes ample 
abundance of literary food for those who frequent 
the Institute. 

On the same floor as this reading-room is the 
apartment which has given rise to so much con- 
troversy—that for Bible-class meetings and reli- 
gious instruction. It is free to all, but no one is 
— to attend it. It is just as entirely at the 

iscretion of any one making use of the Institute 
either to frequent this room or to keep out of it, as 
it is of a member of a London club to choose 
whether he will enter the billiard or smoking room. 
On the same floor is a bath-room, which is fitted u 
with hot and cold water baths, and other conveni- 
ences. Anda short distance off is a large room in 
which is held a sewing-class for soldiers’ wives. 
The rooms on the upper floor are fitted up as 
dormitories with neat little iron beds and com- 


fortable clean bedding, and are capable of accom- 
modating nearly a hundred occupants when re- 
quired. This is an especial boon to sailors (for 
in this seaport town the Soldiers’ Institute is 
wisely and considerately thrown open to the sister 
service), who, on coming ashore, are generally in 
great need of a respectable lodging in which they 
can be secure from robbery and imposition. In 
another part of the building are rooms for the use 
of married soldiers and their wives and families, 
previous to embarking for foreign service, or on 
their return home. And this, it is believed, will 
be one of the greatest blessings of the institution, 
as the relatives of soldiers are exposed to great 
trials and difficulties on these occasions, 

Upwards of nine hundred persons have been 
thus accommodated in the Institute during the six 
months of its existence; and as it becomes better 
known, its sphere of usefulness will be increased, 
as it is intended to send agents on board the troop- 


ships on their arrival in port, to apprise the. 
soldiers of its advantages. Such institutions as. 


these cannot fail to prove a boon to the army, and 
through it to the nation at large ; for that which 
tends to elevate the soldier in public esteem, or 
to benefit him socially or morally, tends to the 
national welfare. It is to be hoped that the noble 
example given by Miss Robinson will lead other 
workers to follow in her steps, and that in every 
garrison town in the United Kingdom some 
‘friends of the soldier’ will be found to present 
him, as at Portsmouth, with a Soldier’s Institute. 


THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA 
Sucg is the title of a book which has fallen in our 


Y way, purporting to consist of advices of various. 
with their friends, and the men are encouraged to | k 


inds to persons receiving appointments to India, 
and who are generally at a loss concerning outfit, 
transit, climate, housekeeping, servants, means for 
preserving health, and so on, As the work has 
one through a second edition, it has evidently 

en accepted as an authority; and, from the 
sensible and practical tone in which it is written— 
there being an entire absence of sensationalism— 
we are encouraged to bring the volume still further 
under notice. There can be no doubt that, not- 
withstanding incessant discussions respecting the 
affairs of India, little is distinctly known for the 
guidance of young men who are destined to live 
for years in the country. To supply what is 
wanted, Mr Hull* offers his best advices, drawn 
from personal experience; what he says being 
supplemented by the medical hints of Mair, 
who is also an experienced Anglo-Indian. 

We shall just glance over this handy vade- 
mecum, to give an idea of the contents. As to 
outfit, the author advises the purchase of a good 
stock of clothes to last some time, for all articles 
of dress are dear in India, besides being not very 
well made. An Indian made dress-coat, for ex- 
ample, has not the ‘sit’ of one produced by a 
skilled English tailor. One thing is on no account 
to be neglected—a stock of flannel shirts to be 
worn next the skin, day and night. ‘ Flannel,’ says 
Mr Hull, ‘is the best safeguard against fever, dysen- 
tery, and other disorders that a Be so man 
victims in the tropics. When the body is hea’ 


* The European in India, By Edmund C. P. Hull. 
London: King & Co. 1874. 
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a profuse perspiration moistens the clothing ; 
evaporation follows, checking the perspiration, and 
causing a chill, and hence illness in various cases,’ 
It has to be kept in mind that evaporation takes 
place more rapidly from linen and cotton than 
from wool; hence the importance of wearing 
flannel. An Indian doctor is quoted as having 
said ‘he would not throw g medicine away 
upon any one who could be such a fool as not to 
wear flannel.’ The hint applies elsewhere than in 
India. Wool, in short, not only retards evapora- 
tion, and so prevents a sudden chill, but, from 
being a non-conductor of heat, keeps the wearer 
more cool than any other kind of clothing. A 
close attention to the advice offered on this point 
will spare thousands of lives. 

For those who have to go to the hills, a thin 
Mackintosh cloak of a light colour is recommended 
to ward off wet; and for pedestrian travelling in 
forests and jungles, it is indispensable to have ar 
gaiters for the ankles and legs, as a guard against 
the swarms of leeches that are ever on the watch 
to make an attack. These gaiters are of some 
cotton material, and, like stockings, need to be 
worn over the ordinary socks, and drawn up over 
the trousers to the knee, where they must be 
tightly tied. Ifa single crevice be left, the leeches 
creep in, and will mount perhaps to the armpits, 
where they propose complacently to bleed their 
victim. Such, at anyrate, is the well-known ma- 
neeuvre of leeches in Ceylon. There, as we are told 
by Sir Emerson Tennent, the leeches actually wait 
along the roadsides, standing on the tips of their 
tails, to fly upon the unwary traveller. As regards 
lady readers who are going to the East, Mr ‘Hull 
repeats his injunction about woollen under-cloth- 
ing, and for upper garments, recommends light 
fabrics, such as muslin, worn loosely. For evening 
dress, dresses of a thicker texture are necessary, for 
the temperature undergoes a sudden change after 
sunset. Part of the outfit for both sexes should 
consist of English or French gloves, ‘carefully 
packed in flannel while thoroughly dry, and 
packed in a wide-mouthed bottle.’ 

India is now so much opened up by railways, 
that journeying through it to the principal places 
is comparatively easy, what took weeks not many 
pes ago being now effected in a few days or 

ours. Taking the quickest route, by railway to 
Brindisi, and thence by steamer to Alexandria, 
after which railway to Suez and steamer on the 
Red Sea, one may travel from London to Bombay 
in twenty-one days, Madras in twenty-three days, 
and Calcutta in twenty-four days. To avoid 
danger and inconvenience from heat as far as pos- 
sible, the best time for leaving England is the 
middle or end of September, arriving in India in 
October at beginning of the cool season. What, 
however, of the Red Sea, that furnace, the terror 
of travellers, even those by the best appointed 
steamers? Sometimes the heat is almost unen- 
durable, and passengers try to sleep on deck. A 
gentleman of our acquaintance going out to India, 
would have died in his cabin, but for having 
got one of the stewards to give up his berth 
in the stern of the vessel, into which blew a 
current of air. For this boon he gladly gave 
twenty-five pounds. But the change of place was 
not enough. Stretched out to let the air play over 
him, he had his brow constantly moistened by his 
servant, by which meliorations he saved his life. 


g | natives are the warrior castes of Oudh, the ra, a 


The worst time ef the year is ‘from Ist of May 
till the end of July.’ In September and October 
the heat has considerably diminished. 

Whenever he lands, the new arrival in India 
will be greeted with strange sights, the most start- 
ling, perhaps, being the swarthy, half-naked figures 
acting as boatmen or porters. A little experience 
shews that there is a considerable distinction in 
the native races. ‘The Parsee of Western India is 
at once distinguished by his peculiar tall shining 
black hat, long coat, light complexion, and closely 
cut whiskers ; the Mussulman by his shaven head, 
flowing beard, large loose turban, and frequently 
by his wearing loose drawers and slippers. Most 
Hindus shave the beard and whiskers, but grow 
the moustache ; many shave part of the head; 
others all but a lock on the top. One or two 
tribes and the Brahmins shave the whole head 
closely,’ The most muscular and good-looking 


of Central India, and the Sikhs ; these Sikhs have 
an independent bearing, and make excellent sol- 
diers. Renmei speaking, the young Englishman 
is as little aware of the diversity of native tribes, 
as that there prevails a general culture, which, 
though not European, is considerably advanced, 
and deserving of respect. There is too great a 
tendency to speak of all kinds of domestic servants 
in India as ‘ niggers,’ or ‘black men.’ To do so is 
a great mistake. By taking care to have good 
servants, they will be found to be quite as much 
deserving of consideration and of being spoken to 
respectfully as English domestics. Mr Hull men- 
tions the wonderful quickness and fertility of 
resource of native servants. ‘On a journey, they 
are hardly ever at a loss, and will contrive to pro- 
vide a satisfactory meal on the shortest notice, 
with the most slender materials and appliances, 
Three stones from the road-side, arranged by a 
cook under a tree, will form a fireplace; a few 
sticks, a fire ; and an earthen chatty, purchased for 
something over a penny at the nearest bazaar, will 
be made to do duty for saucepan, kettle, or frying- 
pan, as may be required. With such appliances, 
or little more, a good dish of curry and rice, a stew, 
or cutlets will be prepared at the first halt, the 
necessary materials for the dish being everywhere 
procurable.’ 

The author adds: ‘ Many native servants are also 
excellent nurses during sickness, and will watch 
day and night by the ide of a master, whose 
habitual treatment of them has entitled him to 
such a solicitude, and this we will do in a noise- 
less unobtrusive way, admirably suited to the sick- 
room.’ While treating servants with proper con- 
sideration, and putting trust in them, it is recom- 
mended not to make too much of them. ‘In a 
general way, I should be inclined to say that they 
cannot stand much praise. It takes them off their 
legs, and tends to make them conceited and trouble- 
some.’ We must refer to the book itself for hints 
regarding the number and classes of servants to be 
kept, according to the style of living. As is well 
known, there is an extraordinary division of labour. 
At Madras, for the house of a married couple in 
good circumstances, without children, there may 
be required eighteen men and five women servants, 
costing from a hundred and thirty-five to a hun- 
dred and fifty rupees a month. A rupee is equal 
to two shillings. But a bachelor disposed to live 
thriftily, may manage ‘to get his curry and rice 
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cooked, his bed made, and his shirts washed, by no 
more than ten or eleven men, at a cost not exceed- 
ing sixty or eighty rupees a month. Usually, 
every person living in a house must have a distinct 
servant, called a kitmutgar, to wait upon him or 
her. Married life in India thus entails a heavy 
expense, if from nothing else than the additional 
number of servants that must be kept. If there be 
children, the outlay is materially increased, because 
still more servants are required, 

As regards railway travelling in India, there are, 
as in England, three classes of carriages. The fare 
by third class is very cheap, only three-eighths of a 
penny per mile, and by this class nearly all the 
natives travel. Europeans sometimes travel third 
class, but such is not commended in the case of 
throngs of natives of all descriptions. It was at one 
time apprehended that owing to the system of caste, 
natives wouldshrink from travelling promiscuously ; 
but the exceeding cheapness, the rapidity, and the 
convenience of railway transit, have overcome 
scruples of this kind. The rail, in fact, is doing 
more to break down caste and modify prejudices 
than anything that has ever yet been devised. In 
this manner does practical sclence—the locomotive 
and railway—come in as a powerful aid to Chris- 


offers some useful hints to strangers settling in 
India, ‘You cannot, for instance, with propriety, 
offer a native gentleman a glass of wine in your 
house, much less invite him to dinner, because 
in doing so you would invite him to incur the 
greatest of all misfortunes—loss of caste; while 
at the same time you cause him to commit what 
he considers a breach of politeness, in declining 
your offers. ... When a native gentleman calls 
upon you, he will expect permission before he can 
retire; and this should be known, to prevent 
awkwardness on such occasions.’ Another thing is 
to be kept in mind: it is contrary to all etiquette 
to inquire after the female members of a native’s 
family, or to speak to a female of her husband. 
There is a common notion that the children of 
— parents cannot be reared in India. Our 
author does not contest this point, but gives it as 
his belief that children are often subject to very 
injudicious treatment. They are sent out of doors 
too early in the mornings, and so get colds, fevers, 
and dysenteric affections. During the day they are 
kept too much in darkened rooms, and not allowed 
to run about to get fresh air, under proper pre- 
cautions as regards the sun. Then, they are not 
always provided with light flannel under-dress. 
Worst of all, they are ‘ordinarily indulged with 
far too stimulating a diet ;’ stuffed with meat, 
broths, wine, and beer, instead of a diet of bread 
and milk, or something equally simple and nutri- 
tious. As a means of not only rearing children, 
but of preserving the health of adults, the various 
hill sanataria established in India offer peculiar 
advantages. In the first place, in Southern India 
there are the sanataria on the Neilgherries, six and 
seven thousand feet above the sea. Next, we have 
Bangalore in the Madras presidency ; and, to pass 
over a number of others, we come to Simla in the 
north, and the divers residences for Europeans on 
the Himalaya Mountains, situated amidst the most 
magnificent scenery, and where, according to alti- 
tude, any one can choose a climate to his taste. 
Bombay has likewise hill refuges of this kind, 
largely resorted to. The fashion of families quit- 


tianity! Talking of caste, the writer before us| A 


ting the plains in the hot season and proceeding 
to hill stations, is not new, but is only now com- 
ing generally into vogue, and to all appearance 
the time is not far distant when, for the sake of 
health, Anglo-Europeans will scarcely need to re- 
turn periodically to Europe. At several of the hill 
stations, five to six thousand feet above the level 
of the plains, you enter on a climate like that of 
an English summer ; you see around you the oaks, 
the apple-trees, the bushes, and flowers that greet 
the eye in Hertford or Devonshire. There, also, 
are seen rows of English-looking villas and cottages, 
with all the appliances of an English home. If 
the weather is felt to be too warm, you go a stage 
higher up ; if too cool, you go down hill. It can- 
not be doubted that by this hill-station system, 
and by precautions otherwise, European families 
may become almost naturalised in India, by which 
a serious difficulty would be in a great measure 
solved. Here, again, is observed the powerful 
influence of railway communication, without which 
the more distant hill sanataria could not be made 
popularly available. 

After giving numerous advices concerning house- 
hold management, the writer adverts to insect 
annoyances. Here, we approach a delicate subject. 
lady who spent several years in Calcutta has 
told us that so tortured was she with animal life 
in its multifarious forms, that rather than return 
to that city she would consent to sweep the streets. 
Perhaps, if taken at her word, she would have 
changed her mind; but her vehemence at least 
demonstrated the extent of the annoyance. To 
begin with, ants abound to an extraordinary degree, 
intruding everywhere, and eating up every edible 
that comes in their way. A single crumb of bread 
does not escape them. When the attacks become 
personal, the torment is less endurable. ‘One or 
two of the small red species will sometimes indulge 
in a trip down one’s back, and begin to amuse 
themselves by trying the soil with their digging 
implements ; an operation far from pleasant.’ We 
are told that the best way of keeping off ants is 
by isolation in water. This seems probable. The 
legs of tables,- sofas, sideboards, and beds, may 
stand in dishes of water; but unless people get 
accustomed to stand in tubs of water, we do not 
see how the enemy is to be kept'at bay. White 
ants are still more voracious ; they devour trunks, 
portmanteaus, boxes, and all kinds of wood except 
teak and ebony, which are too hard for their jaws. 
Against this terrific pest, it is necessary that every 
case or box should be raised on pointed feet, or 
stones, bricks, or empty glass bottles. The author 
has no confidence in anything but a thick layer 
of asphalt. By schemes of this kind, ants, red 
and white, may be circumvented ; but other insect 

ests remain to be dealt with. ‘Fleas,’ says 
{r Hull, ‘are undoubtedly one of the _ of 
India. Houses that have been recently vacated 
become filled in an incredibly short time, and 
persons entering will in a few minutes find them- 
selves almost black with these vermin’ What 
afflicts one to know is that, ‘bad as fleas are on 
the plains, they are ten times worse on the hills, 
and always prove one of the most serious draw- 
backs to Anglo-Indians in search of cool air.’ 
Let there, however, be this consolation: fleas can 
be expelled, or at least kept within bounds, by 
plastering the floors with ‘cow-dung wash ;’ the 
walls to be white-washed simultaneously, to fill up 
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chinks. As to bugs, they may be left to be treated 
according to English usages. Mosquitoes may be 
kept down by well-plied punkahs, and their attacks 
at night averted by net curtains. These torment- 
ing animals, however, loiter about in clothes or 
towels, which require to be shaken to get rid of 
them. Scorpions are another class of animal 
annoyances. They lurk under tubs or “x 3 other 
retreat, and it is necessary to shift articles fre- 
quently to expel them. 

Not the least valuable part of the book before 
us, and that which should be especially studied 
by young Anglo-Indians, consists in the medical 
i by Dr Mair. We gather from his remarks 
that. much of the blame thrown on the climate of 
India is undeserved ; and that very many of the 
disorders by which Europeans are affected arise 
from neglecting rules for the preservation of 
health. Too little regard is paid to the effects 
of heat on the system, and of the value of 

iodic change to a cooler atmosphere. This 
intelligent authority sums up by saying’: ‘A 
residence for one month at least in every year 
on some of the hill stations, and a thorough 
change to a European climate for twelve months, 
after each ten years’ residence in India, would do 
much to remove or remedy the deteriorating effects 
referred to.’ Any such change, however, will go 
but a small way in the face of an obstinate per- 
sistence in daily neglect of ordinary precautions. 
The young Englishman in India is apt to forget 
that he cannot with impunity drink spirits as if 
he were in the Highlands, or eat luxuriously as he 
would do in a club-house in Pall-Mall. By artificial 
stimulants, he forces the human machinery beyond 
its powers of endurance, and perishes ; leaving 
the climate to bear the blame of his premature de- 
cease. Speaking to Anglo-Indians emphatically on 
this subject, Dr Mair says: ‘ Brandy, whisky, gin, 
arrack, or any other ardent spirit, must be shunned 
as poison, and, like all other poisons, should be 
taken only under medical advice. Medical experi- 
ence condemns them as totally unnecessary to any 
one in health, and yet, next to beer, if not equal to 
it, the most common alcoholic stimulant used in 
India is brandy. In some districts, the English- 
man is marked out by the natives from every other 
race by the fact that he eats beef, drinks brandy, 
and has no religion.’ 

We a this book es earnestly to the 
perusal o oung men, and young women too. 


WALTER’S WORD. 
CHAPTER XLIII.—THE TEMPTER. 


Strep, Walter had feared, would have been im- 
ible for him, under the circumstances in which 
had placed him; but Nature, while we are 
young, is kindly to us, and gave him several 
ours of refreshing slumber. He welcomed them 
not only for the forgetfulness they afforded, but 
because they would give him strength to bear 
whatever brigand cruelty might have in store, 
with such manliness as belonged to him, and, 
above all, to support the old merchant as much as 
—_— by the exhibition of a bold front. When 
rancisco came, therefore, as had been agreed 
upon, at an early hour, to conduct him to the 
hotel, he found the young Englishman calm and 


collected, and with even less disquietude in his 
manner than such an interview as lay before him 
would have seemed to warrant. Had his own 
position, indeed, been less momentous, the cir- 
cumstances under which he was about to visit 
Lilian would have been painful and embarrassing 
enough, nor, perhaps, in that case, would he have 
sought to see her at all. Not only was it in some 
degree a risk to her as respected her health, but 
the proceeding itself was clandestine—that is, 
unknown to Sir Reginald, who, after all, was, in 
the absence of her father, her natural guardian and 
protector. However, it was no time now for the 
entertainment of any delicate scruples, At the 
door of the hotel, he was left by Francisco in the 
hands of Julia, a soft-eyed Sicilian, who, since 
Lilian had not her English maid—for whom there 
had been no room on board the Sylphide—had 
been appointed to the post of sick-nurse. As she 
led the way up-stairs, and passed the floor occupied 
by the Selwyns, she answered an inquiring look 
that rose to Walter’s face. 

‘Sir Reginald is asleep, signor, nor will he rise 
for the next two hours; but you will see Milady 
Selwyn.’ 

This was a great relief to Walter, upon Lilian’s 
account, even more than upon his own, since 
Lotty’s presence would afford full authority for his 
visit ; and when, at the next landing, he found her 
at the door waiting to receive him, he felt more 
kindly towards her than her weakness had _per- 
mitted him of late todo, He knew that she was 
daring much, in thus admitting him to her sister’s 
presence, without the knowledge of her husband, 
and that to dare was, with her, to act against her 
nature. 

‘You will not talk with her long,’ pleaded she, 
‘Mr Litton, will you? Lilian is very weak and 
feeble ; and, above all things, refrain from speaking 
about—about that matter we were talking of 
yesterday.’ 

‘ About your father’s peril ?’ 

‘Well, about your apprehensions upon his 
account ; Sir Reginald assures me that there is no 
real danger. There is nothing to be gained by 
dwelling on it ; and if my sister should share your 
fears, it would have a very bad effect upon her.’ 

‘You may rely on my prudence, Lady Selwyn,’ 
answered Walter quietly; and thereupon she led 
the way into the sick-room. The first appearance 
of Lilian gave Walter an uncomfortable notion 
that he had been deceived as to her true condition ; 
she was not ‘up and dressed, as the phrase goes, it 
is true, but she was lying on a couch by the open 
window, attired in a dressing-gown, and looking 
more like a convalescent than one who had so 
recently been reported as dangerously ill. The 
hand which she stretched out to him, indeed, was 
so thin as to be almost transparent; and the voice 
with which she welcomed him was almost as weak 
as that which had murmured his name when they 
parted in Joanna’s cavern ; but, instead of the spot 
of scarlet that had then burnt upon her pallid 
cheeks, there was now a rose-pink blush, which 
was certainly not the flush of fever, though it 
might have been summoned there by his coming. 

‘This is better than when we met each other 
last, Walter,’ said she, with a sweet smile. 

‘It is indeed, darling.’ He could say no more, 
since the truth was not to be said. 

‘I long to hear how you got away from that 


dreadful place, but they say you must not tell 
me now. The tears, from the mere consciousness 
of her weakness, stood in her soft eyes, which 
also brimmed with love and tenderness. ‘ But 
one thing you must tell me—about dear papa. 
When shall I see him, when will he be here ?’ 

Walter hesitated. Should he tell her a lie with 
his dying lips? or the truth, that must needs kill 
her 


‘You have forgotten, my dear Lily, that the 
ransom has not been paid, interposed Lotty gently. 

‘But why is this long delay? How cruel it is 
to keep poor papa in captivity! He must have 
been days and days, though I know not how long. 
Do, dear Walter, hasten it,’ 

*T have done what I can, dearest.’ 

‘And you are still doing your best, I am sure. 
But what is the obstacle ?’ 

‘The sum is so ae large,’ said Walter, scarce 
knowing what words he spoke ; it was so pitiful 
to hear her, so — with even what she knew, 
so ignorant of what must needs give her so much 
greater pain. 

‘Nay, but surely the bank can raise it. What 
papa wrote was surely sufficient. I kept it next 
my heart, as though it had been a letter of your 
own, Walter” 

Walter turned his eyes involuntarily towards 
Lotty, with a mute: ‘You hear that?’ but her 

aze was fixed upon the floor. If she did not 
now that her husband had possessed himself of 
the authorisation, he felt sure that she suspected it. 

‘Is it possible that they refuse to pay it?’ in- 
quired Lilian, raising herself, in her spoon 
upon her elbow, then instantly sinking back again 
through sheer exhaustion, If; when Walter had 
first entered the room, a hope had risen in his 
breast that Lilian herself might be made the 
means of saving two doomed lives, it here fell to 
rise no more. If he could have seen her earlier, 
and brought the banker to her bedside, something 
might a have been accomplished ; but, as 
it was, he felt all was over. It was manifest that 
the little strength she had, had been already 
expended in saying those few words. There was 
nothing for it but to leave her to the short-lived 
bliss of 

‘The bankers do not refuse to pay it, Lilian, 
but—but we must have patience,’ 

‘Poor dear papa!’ sighed Lilian, so softly, that 
none but a lover’s ear could have caught the 
sound, ‘How wretched he must be among those 
terriblemen! O Walter, when shall we see him ?’ 

‘I shall see him to-day, Lilian,’ answered Walter 
solemnly, 

§To-day!’—with a slight flush of joy—‘that is 
well indeed. You need not have been afraid to 
tell me such good tidings. It is bad news, not 
good, that kills one.’ 

Walter’s heart sank low within him at these 
— words ; still, he made shift to smile upon 

er. 


‘Tell him, with my dearest love,’ she went on, | sure 


‘how I long to see him, and to clasp him in my 
arms! And tell him that if anything could add to 
the happiness of such a moment, it will be the 
thought that you have brought him to me. He 
will not—he will not wish to keep us asunder 
now, Walter !’ 

Then she closed her eyes, and Lotty made a sign 
to him that he should withdraw. 


Walter bent down, and took his last kiss of 
Lilian ; a faint smile played upon her pale lips as 
he did so, but they did not part even for a word 
of farewell ; and his bursting heart felt grateful 
that they did not. He could not have answered 
her ‘ good-bye’ with firmness. 

Lotty left the room with him, and, as those 
who watch the sick are wont to do when their 
invalid has a visitor, inquired of him what he 
thought of Lilian, ‘Is she better than you 
expected, Mr Litton ?’ 

‘She is better than I was led to expect,’ 
answered Walter coldly. 

Lotty’s cheek turned a shade whiter, as she 
observed, without reference to this reply: ‘Yetshe 
is still so weak, that a breath would blow her 


‘Yes; a breath of ill news. You heard what she 
said just now. That news will come to-morrow, 
and then Sir Reginald will have the blood of 
o— innocent persons, instead of two, to answer 
or. 

‘O sir, be pitiful !’ cried Lotty, trembling, 

‘What! pitiful to the man who stole that 
authorisation from yonder sick girl—plucked the 
father’s life from the daughter’s bosom! Pitiful to 
the man who has lied to me about Lilian’s health 
—painting her as out of her mind, lest I should 
question her, and prove him thief, or use her 
services to save the doomed! Pitiful to the 
man ’—— 

*No, Mr Litton—not to the man ; I cannot ask 
os but to the woman! Pity me, who am his 

e. 

‘I do, Ido.” The pleading misery of her tearful 
eyes had quenched his rage. If she had had an 
hand in deceiving him, it was an unwilling han 
nor had she been thoroughly persuaded of the peril 
in which her father stood. 

‘I pity you, Lady Selwyn, from my heart; and 
if—if p never see your face again’? —— 

‘Oh, Mr Litton!’ she interrupted, ‘then you 
cannot forgive me?’ 

‘Yes; I forgive you. A time will come, and 
soon, when it will be a comfort to you to know 
as much, Keep all news that comes to-morrow 
from Lilian’s ears, from Lilian’s eyes, I charge you. 
Play the hypocrite with her, for my sake, and for 
your father’s sake.’ 

‘I can do that,’ said Lotty bitterly : ‘Heaven 
knows, I am used to that.’ 

Perhaps Walter was wrong to think that at that 
moment he of all human creatures was the most 
wretched ; yet, with Lotty, wretchedness was but 
as a cloud which passes. 

‘And shall you really see dear papa to-day ?’ 
she went on eagerly. 

‘Yes ; to-day.’ 

‘Then you will give him my love too, with 
Lilian’s, and tell him nothing—nothing—that’—— 

‘Nothing that will make one daughter less dear 
to him than the other, Lady Selwyn, you may be 


‘God bless you, for that, Walter.’ 

‘And God bless you, Lotty, that should have 
been my sister. Farewell—farewell!’ 

The hand she held out to him was carried to 
his lips, then he turned and went down-stairs, 
with the slow step that bears a heavy heart. 
He had seen the last English face, save one, that 
he should ever see—that one which would meet 
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his own with hopeless agony depicted on it. He 
saw it even then, even while the morning-tide of 
men was setting in around him, with looks of 
pleasure or of business, and with thoughts for 
the morrow, and the next day, and for a year to 
come ; he saw it, in its woe and disappointment, 
reflected in the clear wave and the clear sky ; he 
was with it in that camp among the mountains, 
before he had left the city walls behind him, and 
was a captive once again, before his time. 

Francisco brought him his breakfast, but asked 
no question concerning his recent visit to the 
hotel, an omission which, to judge by the earnest 
look with which he regarded his father’s lodger, 
whenever Walter's eye was not upon him, was 
certainly not owing to any want of personal 
interest. 

‘Has Signor Litton any plans for the day ?’ he 
inquired presently. 

‘Plans for the day?’ repeated Walter, whose 
mind was so occupied with the thought of what 
the day had in store for him, that he did not 
readily understand the question. 

‘I mean,’ explained Francisco, ‘ will you not 
have a sail in the bay, signor, such as used to 
please you? There is a — breeze afloat, 
though none on shore; and we can have the old 
boat, or, for that matter, the signora would doubt- 
less let you have the yacht itself: it has lain idle 
these many days, and will do so, I suppose, till 
Milord Brown’s ransom is paid.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ answered Walter mechanically. 
There was something in his face which seemed to 
convince Francisco that questioning would be of no 
avail, for immediately afterwards he withdrew. 

Walter lit his pipe, as he was always wont to do 
after the morning meal, and sat at his window 
until the hour of noon; then he took a last look 
around the room, saw that the letters and two little 

kets of money were in a place where they 
could easily be found, and left the house, walking 
slowly along the Marina, eastward. Every step he 
took was away from the habitations of his fellow- 
men, and was, as it were, an act of farewell to 
them. We are wont, and justly, to give honour to 
those who volunteer to lead ‘forlorn-hopes,’ and 

ut their lives in extreme peril from shot and steel ; 
but such heroes have at least companions in their 
noble act, and the excitement of battle, fought 
under the eyes of their comrades; moreover, 
though the risk to life is great, there is a secret 
hope in each man’s heart that he may return alive. 
Now, Walter Litton was alone; only one man in 
all Palermo—and he an enemy—was cognisant of 
the sacrifice he was about to make ; and death was 
certain. He had already got within a hundred 
yards of the end of the Marina, when he heard foot- 
steps, quick and heavy, coming behind him, andthen 
is own name called out in English : ‘ Litton— 
Walter Litton.’ He turned round, with cold sur- 
rise (for he knew the voice), and beheld Reginald 
lwyn. He thought that this man had discovered 
his interview with Lilian, and was about to seek 
a quarrel with him, though Sir Reginald’s face, 
albeit it was very grave and unwontedly pale, 
shewed, in truth, no signs of anger. 

‘What is it that you want with me, sir?’ said 
Walter slowly. 

‘I want you not to be a fool, Litton,’ answered 
the other frankly. ‘I have been thinking over what 
you told me you had made up your mind to do, in 


case the extravagant demands of these villains were 
not complied with, and, though I did not believe 
you then, I believe you now. It seems to me 
that you are mad enough for anything.’ 

‘I am not mad, sir ; though, thanks to you, my 
lot is a very unhappy one.’ 

‘But it need not be so, if you will only listen to 
reason. It cannot, surely, be your purpose, out of 
a quixotic sense of honour, to give yourself up to 
these rascals, that they may take your life ?’ 

‘I intend to keep my word, Sir Reginald 
Selwyn.’ 

‘In other words, you intend to commit suicide. 

‘No, sir; it is you and Corralli who will, 
between you, have murdered me. Some touch of 
tenderness, born of an ancient friendship, may 
have moved you to urge me thus; if so, let it 
move you further. There is time—though there 
is hardly time—even yet to repent of your base- 
ness, and to procure your father-in-law’s ransom. 
By that means, you will save both our lives ; but 
otherwise, the blood of both will be on your head : 
I call Heaven to witness it.’ 

‘That is all rubbish, Litton. I cannot consent 
to be a party to any arrangement with thieves and 
robbers, such as you propose.’ 

‘You mean, you will not 
‘Well, if you choose to take it that way, I will 
not. 

‘Then your refusal is our death-doom, and you 
know it.’ 

‘ And your departing thus will be Lilian’s death- 
doom,’ returned Sir Reginald, ‘when she comes to 
know what has happened. If I was the scoundre} 
that you pretend to believe me, I would say 
“Go ;” for Lilian will die, if you do so, and my 
wife will, of course, inherit her money. But, on 
the contrary, I intreat you not to go. Only think 
of the chances you are throwing away. It is true, 
that hitherto I have done my best to oppose your 
marriage with my sister-in-law ; but I will oppose 
it no longer.’ 

‘And your father-in-law having been put to 
death—you would add—there will be no other 
obstacle to it’ 

‘Well, of course, if anythin —— to Mr 
Brown—mind, I don’t say it will—I don’t believe 
it will ’—— 

*You lie!’ Walter sternly. ‘ You 
know that death will _ to him, even better 
than you know it will happen to me. But you 
wish not to be alone in your villainy ; you would 
bribe me into being your confederate, to keep 
silence, and to share your guilty gains. You 
are baser and viler even than 1 thought. To- 
morrow, you will be known for what you are; 
but if you dare to tempt me any more, you shall 
be known to-day. There is some one coming this 
way; if you do not leave me, I swear I will tell 
him what you have done, be he who he may. 
Begone, I say!’ 

The approaching footsteps were now drawin 
very near, yet Sir Reginald still hesitated. i 
have striven to save you, Walter Litton, he said 
hoarsely. 

‘Yes, to shame and infamy; I refuse to be 
saved a such terms. It is hard to die, but I 
prefer the death that is awaiting me, to the life 
that awaits you, Reginald Selwyn.’ 
| As Walter pronounced the name in a loud voice, 
| Sir Reginald pushed his straw hat over his eyes, 
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and turned upon his heel, only just in time to 
avoid Francisco, who came up, panting for breath. 
He had been running, whi alter had never 
known him to do before. 

‘Oh, Signor Litton, what is it that you are 
doing 

‘T am taking a walk on the Marina, Francisco,’ 
returned Walter, forcing a smile, 

‘But afterwards ?” 

‘Well, afterwards, when I get to the wall yonder, 
I shall strike across into the country. Did you sup- 
pose I was going to throw myself into the sea?’ 

‘No, signor ; but you are about to do something 
as bad, or worse. hy have you left that money 
behind you, for me and Julia, as though.we were 
never to see you more—and worse, for your own 
burial in the cemetery ?’ 

‘It is always best to provide against the worst, 
Francisco; then, whatever happens, the mind is 
calm, I did not know you would visit my room 
so quickly ; but since you have done so, _— may 
take the letters you have found there to their des- 
tinations: one to the English consul, and the other 
to Lady Selwyn.’ 

‘But none for her sister? Ah! that alone gave 
me hope, for you would surely have written to 
the signora,’ said he, ‘had you intended never to 
return.’ 

‘Most certainly, I should, my lad.’ Walter had 
inclosed his letter to Lilian in a note to Lotty, 
begging her not to deliver it until the former had 
regained her strength. 

‘Hush!’ whispered Francisco. ‘ Listen !’ 

From the trees which fringed the road upon the 
landward side, there had come a sound which 
Walter understood only too well; Santoro was 
becoming impatient. 

‘Santa Rosalia! that is the brigand call, signor’ 

‘I know it, Francisco ; and I must needs obey 
it. Farewell! and Heaven be with you’ 

The next moment, Walter had sprung over the 
wall, and — Francisco uttered a cry 
of despair, and fled back at full speed towards 
the city. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—THE PROMISE KEPT. 


‘We must make good speed, signor,’ said Santoro, 
who was in waiting for Walter behind the wall. 
‘That young fellow whom you have just parted 
from was the same who was watching us last even- 
ing at the cemetery. Iam much mistaken if the 
troops are not sent out after us immediately, and 
it is possible that this time they may know where 
to find us.’ 

He was referring, of course, to Corralli’s camp, 
which, in that case, would have to shift its 
quarters, and the observation struck poor Walter 
as cool and selfish enough under the circumstances 
in which he was pla He neither expected nor 
desired praise for the voluntary sacrifice of liberty 
and life that he was about to make, but that it 
should be thus altogether ignored, filled him with 
disgust. The fact was, however, that Santoro’s 
intelligence was not sufficiently high to understand 
that the position of the young Englishman was alto- 
gether different from what that of one of his 
own fellow-countrymen would have been in similar 
straits. Had a Sicilian been suffered to esca 
Corralli’s hands on similar conditions, he might 
also have fulfilled them—but upon compulsion ; 


his wife, his children, his friends, would have all 
been held responsible for his breach of faith, and 
a terrible retribution would have been exacted 
from them. Yet even Santoro had a soft spot in 
his heart, as was presently made manifest. They 
had passed on their way for some time in silence, 
and having crossed the main road, were about to 
ascend the lower slopes of the mountain, when 
he thus addressed the companion who had once 
more become his prisoner: ‘I suppose, signor, 
you would never consent to become a brigand ?’ 

‘A brigand? Well, I have never considered the 
matter, Santoro, but I honestly tell you that I don’t 
think it would suit me.’ 

‘Ah, the damp and the cold, no doubt, are un- 
pleasant, and especially when there is not food 
enough to make one indifferent to them ; still, it is 
better to shiver a little, and even to want food and 
drink, than to die, signor,’ 

‘Doubtless, Santoro,’ answered Walter, unable 
to restrain a smile at his companion’s simplicity 
and want of morals. ‘But there would be also 
other objections ; and, besides, no one has offered 
me the alternative.’ 

‘Ah, but there is one who might do so, Look, 
signor, I have no desire to kill you, like some of 
those up yonder ; on the contrary, I would have 
you live. You are brave, or you would not have 
smiled just now—you are strong and active ; you 
would make as good a brigand as the best of us. 
Why not marry the signora ?’ 

‘ Marry the signora!’ For the moment, Walter 
did not understand to whom his companion was 
alluding, for there was but one woman to whom 
his thoughts reverted—she who in a few days 
would be mourning for his death, bereaved of love, 
almost ere love was born, ~ 

‘Yes, marry the Signora Joanna. She adores 
you, Signor Litton, for Lavocca told me as much. 
Only consider the matter. We could both—that 
is, you and I—be married at the same time ; then 
with our wives, and the two other men, we should 
form a separate band, independent of that scoundrel 
Corbara, though, of course, we should be under 
orders as respects Corralli.’ 

The crudity and childishness of this design were 
such as once more to try Walter’s gravity, but he 
answered seriously enough: ‘ My good friend, such 
a plan would be impossible under any circum- 
stances.’ 

‘What! you would rather die than marry a 
pretty woman ?’ 

‘I did not say that; but I would certainly 
rather die than accept such conditions of existence 
as those you have proposed to me.’ 

Santoro looked at his prisoner with amazement. 
‘Well, you Englishmen are strange folks. I dare- 
say you would not marry my Lavocca herself?” 

‘Indeed, if it were upon the same terms, I 
should be obliged to decline even that honour.’ 

‘Come on!’ cried Santoro, with a gesture of 
impatience and disgust, as he started up the hill- 
side at the swing-trot peculiar to his class; nor 
did he utter another word for hours. 

Walter was well aware that the proposition that 
had been made to him could never have originated 
with his companion, but had been most likely sug- 
gested to him by Lavocca, who might certainly be 
supposed to know the inclinations of her mistress. 
On the other hand, he did not believe that the 
latter had authorised her to make it. Joanna, 
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though ignorant and impulsive, had, he felt, an 
intelligence much too acute to entertain such an 
idea with seriousness. That she was in love with 
him, however, was certain, and in that love, he 
felt, lay his only hope—if hope there yet might be. 
She had already shewn her good-will towards him ; 
but in effecting what she had, had also shewn the 
limits of her power. After a long climb insilence, 
they came to an open space, the apex of a spur of 
the mountain, from which there was a magnificent 
view. 

‘By Heaven, there they are!’ exclaimed Santoro 
suddenly. 

Walter’s heart beat fast as he heard him; he 
thought that they had already come within sight 
of those who were about to be his assassins. But 
the brigand’s eyes were fixed upon the place from 
which they had ascended, on the main road, through 
which was passing a long column of troops; while 
in advance, and to eastward of the hill on which 
they stood, was a cloud of dust, with the sun- 
light oe San it upon lance and helmet. 
It seemed to Walter as unreasonable that cavalry 
should be sent after them, as though a ship of war 
had been despatched on such a service, and he said 
80. 


‘Their object is,’ explained Santoro, ‘to sur- 
round us altogether, before proceeding to attack 
the camp, the position of which, it seems, has been 
discovered. The government is making a great effort 
for the English milord, but it will not be to his 
advantage. If Corralli has caught sight of the 
soldiers, it is ten to one that it will have gone 
hard with your friend already,’ 

‘But surely he will have kept his word with 
me, as I with him ; he gave us until eight o'clock 
to-night.’ 

For the moment, it struck Walter that if what 
Santoro said were true, and violence had been 
already offered to the unhappy merchant, he him- 
self was under no obligation to keep his bargain ; 
and what could be easier than to run down the 
hill and join the soldiers! The thought had 
hardly crossed his brain, when the execution of it 
was rendered impossible, by the appearance of two 
men with guns, who seemed to spring out of the 
earth, and interposed themselves between him and 
the road to liberty. It was evident that they had 
been lying in ambush, and that he had uncon- 
sciously passed by them on the way. Of all faces 
that could meet his own at such a time, those of 
these two men were the most hat.ful and unwel- 
come, for the new-comers were Corbara and his 

Canelli. 

‘ Welcome, signor,’ said the former sardonically, 
and lifting his battered wide-awake in mock salu- 
tation—‘ welcome, though I see you come empty- 
handed. It seems to me that you were half repent- 
ing of having returned to us.’ 

‘Come, come, let us be fair,’ put in Santoro good- 
naturedly ; ‘the signor has kept his word, and we 
have no hog to complain.’ 

‘No right to complain, when he has let loose 
those dogs upon us!’ and the speaker pointed 
towards the soldiers. ‘They are pouring in, it 
seems, from every point in the re ye ; and yet, 
if they poured from the sky itself, they would 
not save you, Mr Englishman.’ 

‘No, no; they will not save him,’ echoed 
Canelli grimly. ‘If they kill us, we will have our 
fun first, lieutenant ; will we not ?’ 


‘There, hark to the young bloodhound!’ con- 
tinued Corbara, laughing. ‘ He was not so fortunate 
in winning the signora’s money from the rest of us 
as he expected to be, and that has rather put him 
out. Has it not?’ 

‘There are others, at all events, less in luck than 
I am,’ answered the young brigand, looking at 
Walter menacingly, and fingering the knife in his 
girdle. ‘They have not waited for eight o’clock 
with the old fellow up yonder, and why should we 
be more particular with this one ?’ 

‘Stand off!’ cried Santoro sternly, ‘and keep 
your hands to yourself, or I will let daylight 
through you. I am answerable to the captain for 
my prisoner here, and you had better not interfere 
with him.’ 


‘Well, he will not give you much trouble after 
he gets up yonder,’ observed Corbara brutally ; 
‘only, let us be all there before the play begins, 
remember; that’s only fair.’ With that 
parted, the two brigands moving down the hi 
while Walter with his guard continued their ascent. 

‘Santoro, said he suddenly, ‘will you do me 
one favour before I die?’ 

‘Very readily, signor,’ answered the other, not 
without a touch of feeling in his tone. ‘ What is 
it you would ask of me?’ 

‘Only the loan of your knife.’ 

‘No, no ; don’t think of that yet, signor. If you 
will be guided by me, things may not be so 
with you even yet. It is always time enough to 
kill one’s self.’ 

‘Not always, Santoro. Did you not hear what 
was just-said to me ?’ 

Yes ; but that fellow yonder is not everybody. 
Since you have come back like this, like a man 
of honour, and since, above all, Joanna loves you, 

ou will not be tortured. She would never stand 
y and see it done.’ 

‘In that case, I shall not need your knife; but 
against the other chance, I entreat you to lend it 
me, Santoro.’ 

‘Will you nie not to use it against any of 
our own people—except Corbara? for if you have 
a fancy that way, I would not balk it, I can 
believe your word, I know.’ 

‘Yes, Santoro ; I promise that.’ 

‘Then here is the knife.’ 

Walter took it, and hid it in his breast. He 
had a surety now that death would be the worst 
that he could meet with. Hardly had he con- 
cealed the weapon, ere Colletta and another brigand 
emerged from the trees in front of them. 

‘Ha! you have come back, then, without the 
money !’ cried Colletta the silent, looking at 
Walter with sullen disfavour. 

‘The signor is quite as sorry for that as you 
can be, answered Santoro : ‘ ialies done his best, 
and failed.’ 

‘His best will be the worst for him,’ replied the 
other. ‘The captain is out of his mind with rage 
because of the troops being sent out again ; and 
since he never thought to see this young gentleman 
again, and, moreover, was indebted to him for 
their reappearance, he has been taking it out of 
the old one.’ 

‘Do you mean to say he has murdered my poor 
friend ?’ ejaculated Walter with horror. He had 
heretofore tried to persuade himself that what 
Corbara had said about the merchant was a false- 
hood invented to give him pain. 
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“O dear, no ; that would have been letting him 
off much too easily,’ answered Colletta coolly. ‘He 
only hung him up by one arm for an hour or so, 
with his toes touching the ground. The captain 
could hardly keep his knife out of the old scoun- 
drel when he saw the troops instead of the ransom, 
and is gone down the mountain to cool himself 
by letting some blood.’ 

‘Then who is in command up yonder?’ in- 
quired Santoro carelessly. 

‘The Signora! There are not half-a-dozen 
altogether ; Corralli has sent out the rest of us in 
= to let the soldiers know that brigands have 
teeth.’ 

The meaning glance which Santoro here cast 
at ‘Walter fell upon barren ground; the young 
fellow’s heart was full of pity for the unfortunate 
merchant, and it was one grain of solace to him 
at that moment to think that his reappearance 
would not be so bitter a —— to the 
captive as he had feared it would be. Mr Brown 
must already be aware that all hopes of procuring 
the ransom were at an end, 

The two brigands left them as their fellows had 
done, to take part in the blood-letting (of others), 
which Corralli had found nece for his system, 
or his temper; while Walter and his companion 
pushed on so quickly that before sunset, and 
therefore considerably in advance of the time 
appointed for their return, they presented them- 
selves at the brigand camp. At the sight of them, 
a murmur of sullen satisfaction broke forth from 
its inmates, very different from the extravagance 
of feeling commonly displayed among them ; an 
Joanna herself came forward to meet them with 
grave face. 

‘I ought not to say I am glad to see you, Signor 
Litton, said she in a low tone; ‘ yet I can hardly 
be sorry that you have redeemed your word; I 
knew you would justify my confidence in it, though 
my brother scoffed at the idea, and has — down 
yonder in the conviction that we should not see 

ou. 
, ‘He was wrong, signora; I am come back as I 
promised—to my death. All the favour I have to 
ask of him is, to let it be a quick one.’ 

‘Do not speak of that just yet, Signor Litton,’ 
answered she in a faltering voice ; ‘the time is 
not yet arrived.’ 

‘I know it; and yet, before that time, as your 
people have informed me, some cruelty has been 
perpetrated upon my unhappy friend, contrary to 
Corralli’s promise.’ 

‘I could not help it, replied Joanna pleadingly ; 
‘the sight of the troops put my brother beside 
himself with fury, and when he is here, I am 
powerless.’ 

‘But when he is not here ?’ 

‘Well, I can then do something, perhaps; and 
you may be sure,’ added she tenderly, ‘that all 
the power I have shall be at your service.’ 

wish, then, to speak with Mr Brown at 
once.’ 

A look of passed over Joanna’s 
face ; she had evidently anticipated some request 
upon his own account; but she bent her head in 
acquiescence, and Walter moved on without hin- 
drance to the spot which his fellow-captive usually 
occupied. He found the old merchant sitting on 
the ground, and guarded by the two men who 
had joined the band with Joanna. As Walter drew 


nigh, he lifted up a pale and haggard face, that 
shewed such signs of pain as mental agony alone 
but rarely produces, and a sad smile lit up his 
features, ‘What! Walter, my lad, have you come 
back ?’ he murmured. 

‘Yes, my friend, did I not promise to do so ?” 

‘Ah, yes; but I thought human nature would 
have been too strong for you. However, if they 
are not brute beasts, they will surely uot treat you 
with such cruelty as they have treated me I 
know now what it is to wish to die.” A groan here 
escaped from the old man’s heart that would have 
moved any heart save that of a brigand. 

‘They shall never torture you more,’ whispered 
Walter ; ‘Ihave a knife here, which I am about to 
drop into your pocket. In the last extremity, you 

ill know what to do with it, 

‘And you, Walter?’ hesitated Mr Brown, as he 


— the weapon. 

‘I shall take my chance. There are two hours 
yet before—before they will do us any hurt, unless 
Corralli should return, And while there is life 
there is hope.’ 

The old man shook his head. ‘Nothing but a 
miracle could save us, answered he; ‘it is all 
over. 

Walter had taken the precaution to bring with 
him a flask of brandy, and he now offered it to his 
companion, who put it greedily to his lips. The 
effect was instantaneous: the flame of life once 
more sprang up in its socket ; and the familiar 
thoughts that had been numbed within him by 
despair were set free, and took their accustomed 


channel. ‘ How is Lilian, Walter ?’ 


‘She is weak and wan, sir, but no longer suffer- 
ing. She has been very, very ill, unhappily for us 
all; but I think she is on the road to health. 
She sent her dearest love, as Lady Selwyn did ; 
but neither are as yet aware of our sad strait.’ 

‘That is well, since nothing can be done. Give 
me another drink, lad. How was it, Walter, that 
the payment of the ransom went amiss? Surely 
Gordon ’—— 

‘It was not. Gordon, sir; it was Sir Reginald.’ 
And then in a few words he told him what had 
occurred, 

The old merchant listened in silence, save for an 
interjection or two of indignation and abhorrence. 
‘T had thought,’ said he quietly, when all was fin- 
ished, ‘that there were no men in the world so 
wicked as these brigands, but it seems I was mis- 
taken. Let us not sully our last thoughts by suffer- 
ing them to dwell on such a villain.’ 

ut, nevertheless, he could not divert them from 
the topic, but again and again reproached himself 
with his own blindness to the baronet’s true char- 
acter, and always contrasting it with that of Walter. 
At any other time, such comparisons would have 
been embarrassing, but the fact was, Walter scarcely 
heard them ; his own reflections, unstimulated by 
the fiery liquor which had made his companion 
garrulous, were running in a far deeper groove. 

The sun had set, and it was near the hour which 
had been appointed as the limit of Walter’s return, 
when he was roused from his meditations by 
Santoro. 

‘Signor Litton,’ said the brigand in low but 
earnest tones, ‘ the signora would speak to you.’ 

‘Do not leave me, Walter!’ exclaimed the old 
merchant piteously, ‘They are going to put us to 
death ; but at least let us die together.’ 
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‘Nothing will happen to either of you,’ said 
Santoro, in answer to this appeal, the sense of 
which, if not the words, it was easy to understand, 
‘until the captain returns.’ 

‘And then ?’ inquired Walter. 

‘Then you will die, and milord here will begin 
to die.’ 

Walter answered nothing, for he was sick at 
heart ; but with a face composed and calm, arose, 
and followed Santoro into Joanna’s presence, 


ABOUT SHARKS. 


SHarks are usually spoken of as the most rapa- 
cious and abhorrent of sea-animals. That they 
are rapacious is undeniable, but why they are so 
is not generally considered, We will go a little 
into the matter. The shark, a fish of the family 
Squalide, when quite in his infant state, and 
only a few inches in length, exhibits a pug- 
nacity almost without parallel for his age. He 
will attack fish two or three times larger than 
himself ; or, if caught, and placed for observation 
on the deck of a vessel, he resents handling, and, 
with unerring precision, strikes a finger placed 
on almost any part of his body. 

Two things contribute to the shark’s determinate 
fierceness, In the first place, we may refer to his 
teeth, for of these engines of destruction nature 
has been to him particularly bountiful ; and this 
species of bounty he has a peculiar pleasure in 
exercising. If he could speak, he would probably 
tell us that, besides being troubled with his teeth, 
which he could not help keeping in use, he had 
been gifted with enormous abdominal viscera, and 
that, more particularly, a third of his body is 
occupied by spleen and liver. The bile and other 
digestive juices which are secreted from such an 
immense apparatus, and poured continually into the 
stomach, tend to stimulate appetite prodigiously— 
and what hungry animal with good teeth was ever 
tender-hearted? In truth, a shark’s appetite can 
never be appeased ; for, in addition to this bilious 
diathesis, 43 is not a careful masticator, but 
hastily bolting his food, produces thereby not only 
the moroseness of indigestion, but a whole host 
of parasites, which goad as well as irritate the 
intestines to that degree that the poor squalus is 
sometimes quite beside himself from the torment, 
and rushes, like a blind Polyphemus, through the 
waves in search of anything to cram down his 
maw that may allay such urgent distress. He 
does not seek to be cruel, but he is cruelly famished. 
‘It is not I, expostulates the man in the crowd, 
‘that is pushing; it is others behind me.’ The 
poor wretch must satisfy, not only his own raven- 
ous appetite, but the constant demand of -these 
in parasites, either with dead or living 
food; and therefore it is that, sped as from a 
catapult, he pounces on a quarry, and sometimes 
gorges himself beyond what he is able to contain. 

Having said thus much of the rapacious habits 
of the Squalide, we would have it remembered 
that every man’s hand is against them, and that 
no tortures are considered too severe to inflict 
upon them when caught. If they are relentless 
to man and every living thing around them, their 
insatiable appetite renders them equally destruc- 
tive to their own species, and we of the white 
population of this globe ought to recollect, with 


an African to a European ; for although they are 
fond of men of any colour, a negro is to them 
as the choicest venison. Commerson tells us that 
one of the atrocious amusements practised on 
board slave-ships was to suspend a dead negro 
from the bowsprit, in order to watch the efforts of 
the sharks to reach him, and this they would some- 
times effect at a height of more than twenty feet 
above the level of the sea. Wonderful are the 
tales that sailors tell of the various things that 
have been found in a shark’s stomach, and it 
was thought that any substance that would enter 
its mouth was at all times acceptable. The fol- 
lowing, which details a cruel trick, as described 
in the Glasgow Observer, dispels this illusion: 
‘Looking over the bulwarks of the schooner,’ 
writes a correspondent to this journal, ‘I saw 
one of these watchful monsters winding lazily 
backwards and forwards like a long meteor ; some- 
times rising till his nose disturbed the surface, 
and a gushing sound like a deep breath rose 
through the breakers ; at others, resting motion- 
less on the water, as if listening to our voices, 
and thirsting for our blood. As we were watching 
the motions of this monster, Bruce (a little lively 
negro, and my cook) suggested the possibility of 
destroying it. This was briefly to heat a fire-brick 
in the stove, wrap it up hastily in some old greasy 
cloths, as a sort of disguise, and then to heave it 
overboard. This was the work of a few minutes; 
and the effect was triumphant. The monster 
followed after the hissing prey. We saw it dart 
at the brick like a flash of lightning, and gorge 
it instanter. The shark rose to the surface almost 
immediately, and his uneasy motions soon betrayed 
the success of the maneeuvre. His agonies became 
terrible ; the waters appeared as if disturbed by 
a violent squall, and the spray was driven over 
the taffrail where we stood, while the gleaming 
body of the fish eg A burst through the dark 
waves, as if writhing with fierce and terrible 
convulsions. Sometimes we thought we heard a 
shrill bellowing cry, as if indicative of anguish 
and rage, rising through the gurgling waters. His 
fury, however, was soon exhausted ; in a short time 
the sounds broke away into distance, and the agi- 
tation of the sea subsided. The shark had given 
himself up to the tides, as unable to struggle 
against the approach of death, and they were 
carrying his bay unresistingly to the beach.’ 

Crouch, in his Fishes of the British Islands, 
would indirectly claim some apology for the 
habits of the shark tribe; in reference to which he 
asks why the lion and the eagle should occupy the 
elevated places they do in popular estimation, as 
the king of beasts and monarch of the air. They 
live by the exercise of powers similar to those of 
the sharks, and if insatiable appetites are to take 
precedence, sharks ought to stand in the foremost 
rank. 

The appearance of sharks occasionally upon our 
coast naturally creates a certain panic amongst 
bathers ; and we may trace the breakage of the nets 
of our fishermen to their presence, among other 
causes. The six-gilled shark, or gray shark, is 
sometimes eleven or twelve feet in length, and 
is very destructive among the pilchards on the 
Cornish coast. The white shark is a formidable 
fellow; but although his class occasionally send 
over to our isles deputations of one or two, we 
have, fortunately, not had to record of late years 
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such a visitation as that of 1785, when hundreds 
appeared in the British Channel. This individual 
is perhaps the most formidable of all the inhabit- 
ants of the ocean. Ruysch says that the whole 
body of a man, and even a man in armour, has 
been found in the body of a white shark. Captain 
King, in his Survey of Australia, says he caught one 
which could have swallowed a man with the greatest 
ease. Blumenbach says a whole horse has been 
found in it; and Captain Basil Hall reports the 
taking of one, in which, besides other things, he 
found the whole skin of a buffalo, which a short time 
before had been thrown overboard from his ship. 
The blue shark is a horrible nuisance to the fisher- 
men, but, fortunately, it is with us only in summer, 
when it makes itself known by hunting after the 
fish entangled in the nets, which it does by seiz- 
ing both fish and net with its keen and serrated 
teeth, and swallowing fish and mesh together. As 
it is not always pleasant to have sharks following 
a ship, it cannot be too well known that a bucket 
or two of bilge-water has been known to drive 
them off. 

The shark tribe are remarkably retentive of 
life, and instances are related which would be 
almost beyond belief, if not vouched for by num- 
bers of witnesses. For instance, an individual 
was caught with a line ; its liver was cut out, and 
the bowels left hanging from the body, in which 
state the sailors, as an object of abhorrence, threw it 
into the sea. But it continued near the boat ; and 
not long afterwards, it pursued, and attempted to 
devour a mackerel that had escaped from the net. 
In another instance, a shark was thrown overboard 
after the head had been severed from the body ; 
after which, for a couple of hours, the body con- 
tinued to use the efforts of swimming in various 
directions—to employ the conjecture of a boy 
amongst the crew—as if it were looking for its 
head. Next, we have the thrasher, which has ob- 
tained the name of fox shark, because of the shape 
of its tail. The title of thrasher, however, is most 
capregenate, from its habit of lashing the sea with its 
tail, by which it has been known to put to flight a 
herd of sportive dolphins, and even to fill the whale 
with terror. The porbeagle is another of the shark 
tribe, and is a common visitor on the western coasts 
in summer. Then follows that too plentiful and 
rapacious fish, the toper, known likewise as the 
white hound, penny dog, or miller dog. However, 
as it swims deep, it does not do so much injury 
to the fishermen’s nets as some of its congeners. 
Then we have the smooth hound, or ray-mouthed 
dog, or skate-toothed shark, which are presumed 
to come from considerable distances, from the 
kind of hooks sometimes found in them, which 
resemble those used on the coast of Spain. They 
feed upon crustaceous animals, but will take a 
bait. The — dog, spur dog, or bone dog, but 
commonly known as the dog-fish, is the smallest, 
but unquestionably the most numerous of the 
shark tribe. It frequents our coasts all the year 
round, and even in the severest weather. Then 
there are the spinous shark and Greenland shark, 
which will not be driven away from feeding upon 
the blubber of a stranded half-immersed whale, 
although pierced with spears, but come again to 
the oleaginous banquet while a spark of life exists. 
The basking shark also occasionally casts up on 
our coasts. It is of a large size, is capable of 
breaking a six-inch hawser, and is only taken with 


considerable difficulty. Then we have the rash- 
leigh shark, the broad-headed gazer, and the 
hammer-head or balance fish, which may be said 
to complete the list of these occasional unwelcome 
visitors to our shores. 

_ And now that we have said so much that is pre- 
judicial to the Squalide or shark community, let 
us see what we have as a set-off in their favour. 
As a food for man, the toper is found ex for 
sale in the markets at Rome; and in Paris, that 
city of gastronomy, the small kinds of shark, 
when divested of their tantalising titles, are to be 
detected as entrées in the menu of many of the 
most distinguished families. For some years the 
dog-fish has afforded lucrative employment during 
the whole of the summer to the rs ann from the 
Naze to the Cape. It is, however, mostly smoked, 
and in this way is considered rather a delicacy. 
It is also dried and split as stock-fish for consump- 
tion in the country, as well as for export to Sweden, 
where it is greatly appreciated. It is likewise 
elsewhere a common article of food, amidst the 
choice of a variety of other fish, especially in the 
west of England, and, indeed, is valued a some 
who are far above the necessity of classing it with 
their ordinary articles of subsistence. It is used both 
fresh and salted, but when eaten fresh, it is skinned 
before being cooked. Lacipede, who speaks slight- 
ingly of its flesh, informs us that, in the north of 
Europe, the eggs, which are about the size of a 
small orange, and consist solely of a pale-coloured 
yolk, are in high esteem. If prejudice could be 
got over, there is no doubt they would form an 
agreeable as well as nourishing article of food, 
as a substitute for other eggs in our domestic 
economy. 

The shark fishery is carried on in many parts of 
the Indian Ocean, and on the eastern coast of 
Africa, and recently it has been pursued on the 
coast of Norway. About Kurrachi, in India, as 
many as forty thousand sharks are taken in the 
year. The back fins are much esteemed as a food 
delicacy in China, from seven to ten thousand of 
these being shipped to that empire annually from 
Bombay. In Norway and Iceland the inhabitants 
make indiscriminate use of every species captured, 
hanging up the carcases for a whole year, like hams, 
that the flesh may become mellow. The liver, how- 
ever, appears to be strictly prohibited everywhere, 
as a dangerous article of food. 

Mr N. Brabazon in his Fisheries of Ireland, in 
allusion to the large shoals of sharks which pass 
annually along the west coast, on their way from the 
southern to the northern seas, speaks particularly 
of the basking shark: ‘ These fish are worth from 
thirty-five to fifty pounds each ; and when so many 
as five hundred have been killed in one season, this 
class of fishing should be well attended to for the 
short season it lasts, if the weather is favourable to 
it, especially as it is at a time when other fish are 
out of season. The fishermen have a superstition 
that the fish will leave the coast if the ies of 
those caught were brought to the shore.’ Mr P. L. 
Simmons, in his Waste Products and Undeveloped 
Substances, gives almost incredible statistics of the 
vast amount of fish-refuse which is either left to 
rot on the coasts and putrefy the air, or thrown 
back into the sea unutilised, both on our own and 
on foreign shores ; and he significantly points to 
its value as a manure not far inferior to guano, 
of which this country alone requires two hundred 
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thousand tons a year, and pays upwards of twenty- 
two millions sterling. Would it not, therefore, be 
wise for enterprise and capital to begin to turn 
more attention to the manufacture of fish-guano, of 
which the débris of the North American fisheries 
and those of the North Sea would furnish ample 
material ? 


IN THE STILL NIGHT. 


Some years ago, I was appointed supervisor of a 
district in Ireland in which, for some time past, 
illicit distillation had been very rife, with special 
instructions to exert myself zealously for its 
repression. I took up my residence, accordingly, 
at a small decaying town not very far from the 
borders of Tipperary, and put myself into com- 
munication with the various officers of constabulary 
stationed in my district, to concert a vigorous 
system of detection. The results of this it is not 
my intention to chronicle. The events of a 
single night, which made a strong impression upon 
me, I wish to give an account of. 

Thad received a message from the sub-lieutenant 
of constabulary to the effect that his men had 
discovered an active centre of the illicit manu- 
facture of spirits ; that he had set a watch upon 
the place, and proposed, with my concurrence, to 
make a search of the premises that night, and a 
seizure of any unlawful implements, when he had 
reason to know that the concern would be in full 
operation, The nearest station to the scene of 
action was Portanoch, where a car would meet the 
train arriving at six P.M. to carry me to the scene 
of action. 

At six o’clock, therefore, on a dark November 
7. I found myself at the dimly lighted station 
of Portanoch, Two or three peasants, and half-a- 
dozen squires and squireens, in red coats and top- 
boots, returning from a day’s hunting, alighted 
with me. Some of these latter had been my 
companions in the railway carriage, and, during 
the journey, had been loudly lamenting that, owing 
to pecuniary difficulties, the master of the county 
hounds could not hunt his pack this season, and 
that they were thus obliged to go far afield for 
their s 

Outside the station, several dog-carts and 
eo were waiting for the hunting-men ; 

flashing, and horses tossing their heads and 
jingling their harness impatiently ; among the 
rest, a shabby country jaunting-car, with a rough 
and unkempt, but active-looking horse in the shafts, 

‘ Are you waiting for me? Did Lieutenant Kelly 
send you ?’ I asked of the driver. 

er eg honour ; indeed, he did !’ cried the 
man, briskly drawing up his car to the door. 
‘Jump up, quick; I’ll have you to the barracks 
like the wind.’ 

We went bravely along the dark wet roads for 
some distance, and presently came in sight of the 
barracks, where a detachment of constabulary, in 
their dark, soldier-like uniforms, was drawn up 
prepared for a start. The officer in ¢ came 
up, and in low whispered words informed me of 
the plan of action. I noticed that the driver of the 
car—whose name I had ascertained was Murphy 
—seemed to listen eagerly, although he simulated 
an attitude of careless fatigue, huddled up in his 
seat, with some old sacking wrapped round him, 
and his caubeen pulled over his face. 


‘Youll follow the constabulary, and keep them 
in sight all the way, I said, addressing Murphy. 

‘All right, your honour,’ he replied in a low, 
husky voice. 

The police dashed off at a swinging trot, and we 
followed at the same pace. The night was dark, 
as I have said, but the moon would rise in an hour 
or so, The road was good, and well defined be- 
tween stone walls, and as long as we kept within 
sight or hearing of our guides, there was no danger 
of going astray. But the country seemed silent 
and deserted; there were no twinkling lights 
from cottage or cabin ; no snug hamlets or com- 
fortable roadside inns: all si of habitation 
were wanting; we might, as far as appearances 
a have been passing through some unpeopled 
W 

Somehow, notwithstanding vigorous shouts and 
cracks of the whip, the horse began to flag, and we 
fell farther and farther behind the cavalcade, At 
last, a turn of the road shut them out of sight 
altogether. As we ascended a slight hill, the horse 
fell into a walk; and neither threats nor blows, the 
latter bestowed, I fancied, more upon the shafts 
than the horse, could move him to increased speed. 

‘Come, push on,’ I cried impatiently ; ‘we shall 
be behind altogether’ 

‘Never fear,’ said the man, getting down from 
his perch, and beginning to walk by the side of 
his horse— never fear ; don’t I know the way a 
deal better than them blue-bottles !’ 

‘What! Do you know where we are going ?’ I 
asked with surprise, for, as far as I knew, this had 
been kept a profound secret. 

‘Sure, ’tis for Tullybardine barony your honour’s 
bound,’ said Murphy, touching his That, § Didn’t 
Captain Kelly give me my insthructions! Don’t 
I know a way that saves a mile and a half to the 
barony ; and we ’ll be there long before them, after | 
all’ So saying, he turned off suddenly up an 
avenue of trees, that looked appallingly dark and 


The short cut known to my friend Murphy was, 
it seems, across the demesne of Maimnisted, the 
residence of one Captain Blake, the master of the 
hounds mentioned by the hunting-men, whose for- 
tunes, it seems, were now underacloud. The road 
was a private one, and there was a stream to be 
crossed twice by plank-bridges that were in a state 
of doubtful repair; for which reason, no doubt, the 
constabulary gone the longer round. But 
Murphy assured me that he knew every timber of 
the structures, and would guarantee my safety. 

Once upon the firm gravelled road leading to 
the Hall, we bowled merrily along. We crossed 
the first bridge in safety, and presently passed the 
mansion, a huge ungainly building, with a square 
Cromwellian tower at one angle of it, All was in 
darkness there, except for one window in the upper 
stories. As we went by, a man came out from the 
shade of some trees, and looked scrutinisingly 
at us. 

‘That ’s one of them,’ whispered ee oe that’s 
one of the boys that wants to get inside the house ; 
but the captain is too ’cute for them.’ 

It seemed, from what the driver told me, that 
Captain Blake’s affairs were complicated by a claim 
on the part of a rival family of Blakes, who were 
trying to gain possession of the Hall; and that, 
between one and the other, the captain had his 
hands full. 
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We were now sheltered from the brisk south- 
west wind, that had been bringing occasional 
showers upon us ever since we started; and 
emerging from my wraps, I began to look about 
me, for the moon was rising red and fierce over 
the woods. Then I first became sensible of a very 
strong smell of fish, that seemed to accompany us, 
‘It’s the salt, your honour smells,’ replied Murphy 
in answer to my complaint. 

‘It’s very fishy salt, then,’ I rejoined. 

‘Well, there might be a trifle of herrings among 
it” Murphy admitted ; and on further arguing it 
seemed that he had taken up a box of red herrings 
at the station, which was destined for one Widow 
Maccabe, who lived somewhere in the barony for 
which we were bound. ‘I knew your, honour 
would not mind, being a poor widow, and the 
smell fine and wholesome—Whisht! what’s that ?’ 
he cried. 

From the wood close by arose a long protracted 
howl, that sounded mournful and uncannie in the 
stillness of the night. It was a howl of weariness 
and pain, that had something about it, too, appealing 
old Challenger spakin f 

‘Sure, ’tis o enger ing to us from 
said Murphy, driving on again 

riskly. 

We had o half a mile, and had just cleared 
the second bridge, when a clock, probably at the 
stables of Marrowinch, chimed out the hour— 
seven. Instantly, from the woods behind us, arose 
a tremendous chorus of baying and barking, so 
sudden and unexpected, that the noise quite un- 
nerved me, There was a savageness and fierceness 
about the cries quite appalling. 

‘Poor bastes, said Murphy, turning round to 

eak to me; ‘’tis feeding-time, and this is the 
fifth night they ’ve gone widout their suppers.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ I cried ; ‘you don’t mean to say 
they are not fed ?’ 

‘Divil a morsel since Monday night, barrin’ a 

air of old brogues some kind soul threw over the 
eat wall, The captain can’t get out to feed 
the bastes, and his inimies won't.’ 

‘Why, they must be almost wild with hunger!’ I 
said, shuddering. 

‘Wild’s not a word!’ said Murphy ; ‘they ’re 
right down ranting raving mad wid it! Hark to 
the bastes!’ 

The clamour of those starving hounds was really 
fearful, ringing through the still night. But it 
suddenly ceased. There was a space of intense 
silence, and then arose a more regular and steady, 
and yet wild and ferocious cry. 

‘Bedad, cried Murphy, pulling up his horse, 
and listening intently, ‘the dogs is broken 
loose !’ 

After the first loud exultant burst, an almost 
complete stillness succeeded, with now and then a 
solitary yelp, that sounded fainter and fainter in 
the distance. 

‘God be praised!’ cried Murphy fervently, 
‘they’re running the trail backwards,’ 

© What trail?’ I asked breathlessly. 

W 


‘ Why, ours.’ 

‘And why should they follow our trail ?’ 

Tis the herrings they’ve got wind of, that’s 
almost as sweet as a fox to them, bad luck ; but, 
glory to the saints! we’re out of the reach of 
them now, as long as they are running away from 


‘But, is there any danger, really ?’ I asked, all 
of a tremble with excitement, and, I confess, a 
good deal of fear. 

‘Maybe they wouldn't a our bones, if they 
come across us !’ replied Murphy. 

‘Quick, then!’ I shouted. ‘ Drive, man, drive ; 
why don’t you drive ?’ 

‘Whisht !’ said the man impressively, leaning 
back, and holding up his hand—‘whisht! while I 
listen. Ay, they’ve come to a check at the brook, 
where we crossed, and they’re puzzled a bit, the 
bastes. Whisht !’ he cried again in a voice that had 
a tremor of terror in it. The scattered cries of the 
dogs had ceased ; one could imagine them listening 
intently with uplifted heads, as,in the deep quiet 
of the night, the mellow ringing challenge of a 
solitary hound quite near at hand awoke the 
echoes round about. ‘’Tis Challenger,’ cried 
Murphy; ‘brave dog! he’s hit off the scent. 
Bedad, that’s the beautiful dog of them all ;’ and 
springing to his feet, he whirled the whip over his 
head, and roared out in good hunting cadence: 
‘ Hark to him! hark to him! hark to Challenger ! 
Yoioioo !’ 

Murphy’s enthusiasm had drowned all sense of 
his own danger ; but for myself, I saw the posi- 
tion in all its horrors—nothing less than to be 
pulled down and devoured by this ravening pack, 
whose cries were every moment borne louder an 
louder on the breeze. With a perfect crash of 
voices, the hounds acknowledged the scent, but 
they were now pouring along almost silent, save 
for an occasional whimper. In a few moments 
they would be upon us, 

‘Drive on, man!’ I shouted frantically to 
Murphy; ‘get us to some house, some shelter. 
Go!’ My voice rose to a husky scream; I was 
like a man overpowered by some deadly night-mare. 

‘Faith, it’s very little use, replied Murphy, 
calmly straightening the stump of his whip. 
‘There’s no house near enough for us; it’s the 
will of Providence.’ 

‘Save me!’ I cried—‘ save me! oh, you must 
save me! Dear Murphy, I’ll do anything for you, 
if you’ll get me out of this’ 

‘Let me see,” Murphy muttered to himself; 
‘ay, they ll check for a minute at the brook 
again.—Look here, your honour,’ he said aloud, 
‘there’s just one chance for us, The bog lies 
within a quarter of a mile of us, and once inside 
that, we at baffle the bastes; but I’ll not insure 
you from drowning in the bog.’ 

‘Go on, Murphy,’ I cried; ‘anything is better 
than the hounds,’ 

At the word, he lashed up his horse, and 
started off at full speed. 

‘Bedad, we’ll give them a run for it, anyhow,’ 
he cried; and away we went, the cries of the 
hounds once more echoing loudly behind us. 
As Murphy had anticipated, they came to a check 
at the bridge, and the delay was vital. The 
inclosed country was now left behind us, and we 
emerged upon a wide desolate waste, bounded only 
by the horizon. The moon had now fully risen, 
and shone ghastly over the scene, revealing a huge 
dark morass, deep chasms where the winter’s turf 
had been cut, black oozy pools, and quaking quag- 
mires—a horrible place to traverse at night. I 
shuddered as our car left the rough road that 
bordered the morass, and ran noiselessly over the 


shaking, squelching turf. 
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*There’s no scent will lie there,’ said Murphy, 
shewing his teeth with an anxious smile, as our 
wheels sank into a watery pulp up to the hubs: 
“ howsomever, we’re likely to touch the bottom of 
the bog this blessed night. See the dogs there 
beyant, your honour!’ Sure enough, they were 
gathered at the — of the bog, clamouring 
loudly at the loss of their anticipated prey. 

To any one who did not know the bog thoroughly, 
a drive like ours would have ended in certain 
destruction ; but Murphy threaded his way with 
wonderful instinct over all the sound places, and 
after half an hour of intense peril and excitement, 
we found ourselves upon a little knoll that rose 
like an island out of the surrounding bog. Here, 
at a heap of turfs, hardly to be distinguished from 
others scattered about, my guide stopped, and 
gave a low whistle. A door, before unseen, was 
mses suddenly, and a man’s face appeared in the 
gleam of a shaded rushlight. 

‘Step in, your honour,’ said Murphy, ‘and rest 
while we ’re sure the bastes is out of the way.’ 

Gladly I sought the shelter of the cabin ; after the 
intense excitement of the last hour, the revulsion 
of feeling was almost overpowering. I threw 
myself on the earthen floor in front of the fire of 
turfs, resting my head upon a three-legged stool, 
the only piece of furniture about the place, 
and fell fast asleep. I fancied I heard sounds 
about me of trampling and stirring, but I was too 
thankful and drowsy to heed anything. Presently, 
Murphy aroused me. 

CAIs safe now, your honour, and I know an 
illigant road over Fw bog that will take you to 
your friends in a jiffey.’ 

Once more we took to the car, and after a short 
drive we were challenged by a police vedette— 
welcome, reassuring sound ! 

A lamp was flashed in our faces, ‘ What have 
we got here?’ said an authoritative voice. ‘Oh, 
only Mr Supervisor and his car. Why, we’ve been 
waiting half an hour for you. You’d better take 
one of the trooper’s horses, sir, as the track is a bad 
one.—Come, start off, Pat, with your car, and wait 
for the gentleman by the cross-roads,’ 

I did not enter into any explanation of the 
cause of my delay, but took my seat on horseback, 
and followed the column of police again some way 
into the heart of the bog. we drew up opposite 
a little turf-hut, I recognised, with a start, the 
shebeen that I had just before quitted. In a few 
moments, the police had penetrated into a small 
subterraneous chamber adjoining the cabin, that 
an informer had described to them as the illicit 
distillery. To our disappointment and disgust, 
nothing was found there to inculpate the inmates. 
The p smelt strongly of potheen, and there 
were certain indications that a still had lately been 
worked there, but nothing to secure conviction. 

‘ Hollo ! what’s this?’ cried a constable, kicking 
aside a heap of turfs, and revealing a small keg. 
Without more ado, the head was knocked in, and, 
behold, the contents were only red herrings ! 

When we returned, baffled and discomfited, to 
the cross-roads, where the car was ordered to be in 
waiting, nothing was to be seen of man or car, and 
my progress homewards was made very uncom- 
fortably en croupe behind a constable. 


Well, I had my own suspicions as to the cause 
of our failure, but I did not say anything about 


them, for I didn’t feel sure that I should gain any 
applause by revealing them. But a few days after, 
I mentioned the fact of the starving hounds having 
hunted me, to some gentlemen a were staying 
at my hotel. And it turned out that one of these 
entlemen was the very master himself who 
been in hot-water. He talked quite freely 
about the matter, for it seemed he had staved off 
the evil day, and was prepared to hunt the county 
once more, But he laughed at me when I talked 
of the dangers I ran, and assured me that the affair 
had been vastly io and that though the 
hounds had broken loose one night, and harried a 
few pigs and sheep, yet that there was no danger 
to human beings; a fact I beg very much to doubt. 
Just before I left the county, being transferred 
to another station, I met Murphy soon after. He 
pretended not to know me, but after a while he 
acknowledged that he was the man who drove me. 
He was very shy at first, but finding that I was 
leaving the county, and meant no harm by him, he 
suffered himself to be treated with some whisky, 
which presently unlocked his tongue. The truth 
of the matter was, that he was not the carman 
ordered to meet me at the station, but had come 
down on his own account, to pick up a little infor- 
mation—that being hailed by me, whom he 
recognised as connected with the preventive ser- 
vice, he had at once assumed the character of my 
guide, and had purposely dropped behind the con- 
stables, in order to give warning to some of his 
friends of what was in the wind—that the her- 
rings were brought for the entertainment of the 
men who were working the still, and that, by the 
lucky accident of the hounds getting loose, and 
frightening me out of my wits, he had the oppor- 
tunity of taking me to the very place we were in 
quest of, of hiding the still and tubs in the bog, 
and carrying off sundry gallons of potheen under 
the very nose of the excise, in a keg which he ex- 
changed for the one of red herrings that had so 
nearly proved our destruction. 


HORTUS SICCUS. 
Gong, with their laughter and their silent sorrow ; 
Gone, with their weeping and their summer smiles ; 
Never to them will come a glad to-morrow, 
Sweet with the dreams that many a day beguiled. 


Gayness or sadness in their voices ringing, 
Making one love them for the sounds they gave ; 
Sunlight or shadow in their pathway mingling— 
All is now swept into the silent grave. 


Nought but their shadowy memory remaineth, 
Dim and uncertain through the lapse of years ; 

Nought their clear image in the mind retaineth, 
Saving love’s chain cemented by our tears. 


Chain that is forged in furnace of our sorrow, 
Links knit together by long-cherished hopes, 
Infinite strength and beauty thus it borrows, 
Strength and endurance with which nought can cope. 


Through the soft gleam of many tinted fancies, 
O’er their sweet memory such light is thrown, 

Sadness divine and tenderness enhancing, 
Darkening all other sunshine by its own, 
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